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INTRODUCTION 


How Do You 
Get There? 








From its debut at the end of the turbulent 60s to 
now, a half century later, Sesame Street has 
transformed entertainment, delivering big laughs, 
big letters, and big lessons—all while 
imparting a Muppet-aided kindness of its own. 


IT WAS ONE OF THE MOST TUMULTUOUS 
summers in American history, 
with Vietnam, the moon landing, 
Chappaquiddick, the Manson mur- 
ders, and Woodstock inducing a kind 
of national whiplash. But in the fall 
after that summer of 1969, Sesame Street 
came into American homes, bringing 
with it an innocent joy—a sunny day, 
sweeping the clouds away. 

Sesame Street was a one-hour exper- 
iment in educating children through 
television, and from the very start it 
looked and sounded like nothing that 
came before it: It was racially diverse; 
it mixed live actors and puppets; it 
was recorded in a studio but also had 
filmed remote segments; and every- 
thing was done with domestic warmth 
and slapstick humor and a kindness 
devoid of treacle. The 8'2" canary and 
trench-coated frog were offset by a 
misanthropic green monster living in 
a trash can. Oscar the Grouch worked 
the room like an insult comic. 

The show immediately set a new 
standard for children’s entertainment 
and for entertainment more broadly, 
appealing to children and their parents, 
the poor and the middle class, rural and 
urban alike. No other program has won 
as many Emmys as Sesame Street—189 
and counting as of 2019—and no televi- 
sion ensemble has remained together 
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longer. Fifty years into their run, the 
stars of Sesame Street are instantly rec- 
ognizable by people of almost any age, 
virtually anywhere in the world. And 
in most of the 150 countries where 
some version of the show airs, the chil- 
dren there think that the show they’re 
watching is exclusively their own. 

In its most revolutionary achieve- 
ment, Sesame Street has used televi- 
sion—described as “a vast wasteland” 
by the chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission only 
eight years before the show’s debut—to 
educate children, and also to befriend 
them, without the ulterior motive of sell- 
ing them cereal or plush toys. Yet it does 
emulate the tropes of Madison Avenue 
commercials, and there are plush toys, 
so many plush toys—and thank good- 
ness, because all those licensed com- 
mercial products help to support the 
nonprofit Sesame Workshop. 

America, unbeknown to itself, 
was longing for Sesame Street, even 
before its debut on November 10, 1969. 
After the show’s musical director, 
Joe Raposo, composed a theme song, 
director Jon Stone commissioned 
lyrics from one of the show’s writers, 
Bruce Hart. Stone’s primary order to 
Hart: The recurring theme had to be 
“Can you tell me how to get to Sesame 
Street?” Sesame Street was an elusive 


JIM HENSON AND KERMIT a! diel 
promoted readingin1988at —~ 
the Manhattan town house 

that Henson bought in 1977 

to serve as headquarters for 

Henson Associates. The house 

was known as the Muppet 
Workshop, where designers 
created Muppet characters. 





destination, almost mythological, but 
one worth the journey. 

Stone, by the way, didn’t care for 
Hart’s lyrics. He later called the song 
“a musical masterpiece and a lyrical 
embarrassment.” As Michael Davis 
recounts in Street Gang: The Complete 
History of Sesame Street, Stone particu- 
larly loathed the lines about sweeping 
the clouds away and everything being 
A-okay, calling such phrases “trite” and 
“kiddie-show” and “clichés.” But as the 


show’s air date approached, there wasn’t 
time to change them. 

A children’s choir called the Wee 
Willie Winter Singers, backed by ses- 
sion musicians, including the virtuoso 
jazz harmonicist Toots Thielemans, 
recorded the theme in under 90 min- 
utes. Like the show it introduced, the 
song was instantly beloved. 

After six months on the air, Sesame 
Street had received 5,000 letters from 
children and parents, many asking 


questions of their Muppet heroes, 
who had become living creatures to 
the audience, household names and 
household faces in every conceivable 
kind of American household. After 
only 10 years on the air, the Children’s 
Television Workshop was annually 
receiving hundreds of security blan- 
kets in the mail from viewers: Thanks 
to Sesame Street, many children no lon- 
ger needed them. 

When Sesame Street began in 1969, 





there was just one network television 
show devoted to children—Captain 
Kangaroo. Fifty years later there are 
entire networks devoted to 24-hour 
children’s programming. All of this 
was brought to you by Sesame Street, 
which in turn was brought to you 
not by the letter W and the number 5 
but—in the very beginning, at least— 
by a woman in New York who wanted 
to improve the lives of city children 
living in poverty. e 











SESAME SEEDS 
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HUMAN CAST MEMBERS IN AN 
¥Vd Water exe) am fate lece(-tem@igelin 
left) Emilio Delgado, Sonia 
Manzano, Northern Calloway, 
Roscoe Orman, Loretta Long, 
and Bob McGrath, seen here 
with their Muppet pals. 





AT A DINNER PARTY IN (966 IN THE 
Manhattan apartment of Joan Ganz 
Cooney—a television producer at 
WNDT (now WNET), New York City’s 
educational station—Lloyd Morrisett 
of the philanthropic Carnegie 
Corporation told Cooney a story: Ona 
recent Sunday morning, he had found 
his three-year-old daughter, Sarah, 
sitting mesmerized in front of the TV, 
gazing at a test pattern, waiting for the 
cartoons to come on. Children’s shows, 
at the time, were unlikely to teach Sarah 
much of anything, Morrisett knew, 
beyond novel acts of cartoon mayhem. 

In the weeks and years to fol- 
low, Cooney—with funding from 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford 
Foundation, and the U.S. Department 
of Education—set about creating a 
show for children that would also 
appeal to their parents, that would 
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| never condescend to preschoolers, and 


that would educate and entertain them 
in equal measure, so that the learning 
and the laughter went hand in hand. 
Cooney would eventually be joined 
by children’s television producer Dave 
Connell, arriving from the popular CBS 
children’s show Captain Kangaroo, as 
well as by an innovative puppeteer 
named Jim Henson, who brought along 
an existing creation of his own named 


| Kermit the Frog, the alpha puppet of a 


growing menagerie of “Muppets.” 

The group solicited the advice of 
leading educators and child psychol- 
ogists on how to best serve young 
children through this medium that 
bewitched them. The nonprofit 
Children’s Television Workshop, as 
the growing production company 
was named, made several test pro- 
grams and screened them for kids. 
“The children are telling us—verbally 
and through tests—what they learned 
and didn’t learn, and what they liked 
and didn’t like, about many of the 
Sesame Street pieces,” said Cooney. 
“We believe Sesame Street will be the 
most researched, tested, and studied 
program in television history, and the 
first in which the audience shaped the 
program before it went on the air.” 

Two months before Sesame Street 


| was scheduled to make its debut, 





SESAME STREET COFOUNDER 
Joan Ganz Cooney and 
executive producer David 
Connell reviewed material for 
the show in September 1969 
(left), two months before its 
premiere. Cooney shared a 
laugh with pals Ernie and Bert, 
operated by Jim Henson and 
Frank Oz. 








the National Commission on the 
Causes and Preventions of Violence— 
established by President Lyndon 
Johnson in the wake of the assassina- 
tions of Martin Luther King Jr. and 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy—issued a 
damning report on TV’s effect on chil- 
dren: “Children begin to absorb the les- 
sons of television before they can read 
or write. In a fundamental way, tele- 
vision helps to create what children 
expect of themselves and of others, 
and of what constitutes the standards 
of civilized society.” 

The commission found that chil- 
dren and adolescents watched more 
TV than any other age group, “with 
some children in lower income fami- 
lies watching their sets five to seven 
hours each weekday.” Nearly all chil- 
dren’s cartoons in 1967 and 1968 were 
violent, the report noted, and nearly 
all of them featured more than 20 acts 
of violence per hour. 


OAN GANZ HAD STARTED HER 
career in mass media asa 
writer on the staff of the 
Arizona Republic newspa- 
- per, in her native Phoenix, 
then moved to New York City, where 
she became a television publicist anda 
documentary producer and married 
Tim Cooney, an assistant to New York 
mayor Robert Lindsay. She won an 
Emmy for a program called Poverty, 
Anti-Poverty, and the World, a reflec- 
tion of her social consciousness and 
her desire to improve the lives of the 
poor. Sesame Street, with its urban set- 
ting, would take a particular interest in 
the welfare of city kids. 

In 1969, when some American 
school districts didn’t have kindergar- 
ten classrooms, preschool-age children 
watched, on average, nearly 30 hours of 
television per week. The commercials— 
for toys and sugared cereals—were 
nearly as unhealthy as the cartoons. 
Sesame Street was engineered to change 
all that. The show would air without 
commercials, unless you count the 
alphanumeric “sponsors” that would 
be cited at each program’s end: “Sesame 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 
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HENSON WITH BERT, KERMIT, 
Beautiful Day Monster, and 
Ernie prepared to teach 
numbers and letters in 1969 
shortly before Sesame Street 
debuted. ' 
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WHILE STEPHEN GASS OF 
Children’s Television Workshop 
ro) ok-y-)at(-le Modal i (ela-laR-imdal=) 
Walden School in Manhattan 
acted as consultants in 1979 

to test the merging of video 
games and Sesame Street’s 
educational content. 








STRAIGHT MAN BERT AND 
funny guy Ernie shared a 

scene in February 1976. Their 
characters mirrored the real-life 
relationship of their creators, 
Henson and Oz, who were close 
friends. Opposite: Number 
enthusiast Count von Count 
prepared to shoot Sesame 
Street’s 1,000th episode, which 
aired March 11, 1977. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
Street was brought to you today by the 
letter P and the number 2.” 

One critic who screened early epi- 
sodes in advance wrote on the eve of 
Sesame Street’s debut: “This gentle, 
witty series, which will be broadcast in 
color for an hour daily, has the sound 
and feel of people who know and love 
children—and not those whose idea is 
to exploit them.” 

Exactly. As Cooney told an inter- 
viewer on the eve of the show’s debut, 
“The controlling idea of my life is to 
do something about the problems of 
inequality, poverty, and race.” 

The name of the program was cho- 
sen at the last minute. Among the titles 
in consideration was “123 Avenue B,” 
but that turned out to be a real-life 
address in Manhattan’s Alphabet City. 
(Even so, the title would partially sur- 
vive in the 123 house number atop the 
Sesame Street street sign logo.) It was 
one of the show’s consultants—a day 
care—center worker named Virginia 
Schone—who came up with the name 
Sesame Street, inspired by the Arabian 
Nights legends with the phrase “Open 
Sesame”: “It’s a magic carpet ride,” as 
the theme song would say. “Every door 
will open wide.” 

Sesame Street wanted to open minds 
to knowledge and adventure. If nobody 
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cared for the name Sesame Street in- 
house, that fact became moot as the air 
date drew near. On November 8, 1969, 
This Way to Sesame Street, a preview 
underwritten by Xerox and broad- 
cast nationwide on NBC, brought Bert 
and Ernie and friends to the public for 
the first time. “Hey, Bert,’ Ernie said, 
introducing what would become his 
signature greeting. “Look out there. 


SS ee 
“THIS GENTLE, 
WITTY SERIES HAS 
THE SOUND AND 
FEEL OF PEOPLE WHO 
KNOW AND LOVE 
CHILDREN.” 





There’s millions of people out there 
watching us on TV.” Two days later, on 
November 10, 1969, in a small frenzy 
of publicity and anticipation, Sesame 
Street finally debuted (with Carol 
Burnett as acelebrity guest) on 163 edu- 
cational stations across America. 

The Sesame Street of Sesame Street is 
actually Broadway, at 81st Street, on the 
Upper West Side of Manhattan. At least 
that’s where the program was recorded, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 
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MATT ROBINSON—A SESAME 

WY 1-1-4 el cole lt r-lar-lalemaal=) 

You ce) mi avemelatellireln-vemaal= 

__ role of Gordon, the character 

who introduced the street’s 

residents on the premiere 

- episode—relaxed while kids 

m=) (eo) Col c-loB-Melthelgelllalem 
Opposite: Mr. Hooper, the 
shopkeeper played by Will Lee, 
was a fan favorite. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 

in the Second Stage at Teletape Studios, 
in a building that had previously been 
a grand RKO movie theater—precisely 
the sort of opera-boxed, red-velvet- 
curtained palace in which The Muppet 
Show would later be set. 

That first episode of Sesame Street 
opened on two black children play- 
ing on ajungle gym in front of a block 
of high-rise apartments. A chorus of 
kids sang, “Sunny day, sweepin’ the 
clouds away, on my way to where the 
air is sweet,’ followed by a question that 
would quickly take root in the minds of 
millions of children and their parents: 
“Can you tell me how to get—how to get 
to Sesame Street?” 

The very first creature to appear 
on Sesame Street was a human, not 
a Muppet, and he instantly estab- 
lished the show as something dif- 
ferent—not merely for children’s 
television but for television in general. 
Gordon Robinson (initially played by 
actor Matt Robinson) is an African 
American school teacher named after 


———S = 


“YOU'VE NEVER 
SEEN A STREET LIKE 
SESAME STREET. 
EVERYTHING HAPPENS 
HERE. YOU'RE 
GONNA LOVE IT.” 


the pioneering black photographer and 
filmmaker Gordon Parks, who was for 
decades on the staff of LIFE. In that first 
scene of that first episode, Gordon is 
walking with a pigtailed preschooler 
new to the neighborhood: “Sally, 
you’ve never seen a street like Sesame 
Street,” he says. “Everything happens 
here. You’re gonna love it.” Viewers 
would soon be introduced to the music 
teacher Bob Johnson (played by Bob 
McGrath) and Gordon’s wife, Susan 
(Loretta Long), a nurse, homemaker, 
and positive role model for young girls. 

The human cast was nearly as 


diverse as the Muppets themselves. 
Luis (Emilio Delgado) is the Mexican 
American owner of the Fix-It Shop. (By 
the time Delgado’s final episode aired 
in 2015, his was the longest recurring 
presence of a Mexican American actor 
on U.S. television.) The eldest charac- 
ter in the ensemble, the senior citi- 
zen Mr. Hooper, was played by Will 
Lee, who turned 61 in 1969. On Sesame 
Street, Hooper’s corner store would 
be the town square, a sort of salon for 
the Street, where free speech and great 
ideas flourished among humans and 
monsters alike. As Joan Ganz Cooney 
would later say of Lee and his character, 
“He gave millions of children the mes- 
sage that the old and the young have a 
lot to say to each other.” 

Indeed, Lee was a remarkable 
American story in his own right. After 
staging shows to entertain the troops 
as a GI in the Pacific theater in World 
War II, he moved to Los Angeles to act. 
But his most prominent appearance— 
as a hostile witness during the House 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 23 
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BIG BIRD LEARNED THAT 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 
isn’t along word but rather the 
li elatelel-\om-llelarehtre(-welmiel(are 
Susan Robinson, Gordon’s wife, 
played by Loretta Long, in 1970. 
Opposite: Two other characters 
reviewed the meaning of a very 
important word. 
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PUPPETEER DANIEL SEAGREN 
helped Henson with Ernie 
while Oz operated Bert, left. 
Top: Henson, flanked by Oz, 
held Kermit during rehearsals 
in 1970 at Teletape Studios. 
Above: Caroll Spinney took 

a break while his Big Bird 
costume was adjusted. 
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TWO OF SESAME STREET’S 
gruffer residents, Oscar the 
Grouch and Mr. Hooper, the 
grocer, shared a conversation in 
1970 (opposite). Big Bird 
appeared on the cover of Time 
one year after Sesame Street 
debuted. The magazine asked 
how such a show could possibly 
succeed—and concluded that it 
did so “spectacularly well.” 


NOVEMBER 23, 1970 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 
Un-American Activities Committee 
hearings of 1950—landed him on the 
Hollywood blacklist. And now here he 
was, nearly 20 years later, an exemplar 
of kindness and patience for America’s 
children, on a program funded in part 
by the United States government. 
From the start, Sesame Street was 
a sensation. For all its educational 
bona fides, the show was indisput- 
ably a comedy—fast-paced and full of 
non sequitur segues, in the manner of 
the most innovative show on prime- 
time television in 1969. “It is my fixed 


| belief,’ Cooney said, “that children 


live in a television environment, and if 
Laugh-In is the most popular show of 
the day ... then you had better realize 
that and adapt yourself to it.” 

Rowan & Martin’s Laugh-In had 
recurring bits and catchphrases (like 
Arte Johnson’s “Verrry in-ter-est- 
ing”) that were so deeply embedded 
in the popular culture that President 
Nixon appeared on the show to intone 
one of them: “Sock it to me.” And so 
Sesame Street quickly developed its own 
buzzwords and phrases, like Grover’s 
irrepressible “Hello everybodyyyyy.” 
Indeed, Laugh-In regulars Lily Tomlin 
and Ruth Buzzi would appear on 
Sesame Street, as would Arte Johnson, 
who reprised one of his Laugh-In char- 
acters to tell children why O is the lazi- 
est letter—“It can’t work without a U.” 

Recurring segments included the 
guess-the-pattern game “One of These 
Things Is Not Like the Other” anda reg- 
ular filmed piece, “The Mad Painter,’ in 
which a bowler-hatted man painted 
numbers where they didn’t belong: a 
4.0n a woman’s umbrella, for instance. 
The Mad Painter was played by Paul 
Benedict, who would become more 
famous as Mr. Bentley on The Jeffersons, 
and the umbrella-toting woman was 
played by Stockard Channing, who 
would gain a greater renown as Rizzo 
in the movie version of Grease. 

By the end of its first season, the 
show was on the cover of Time, Big Bird 
beaming beneath the banner “Sesame 
Street—TV’s Gift to Children.” A vinyl 
LP of the show’s catchiest songs— 
including “Bein’ Green,’ “I Love Trash,” 
and “Somebody Come and Play”—was 
released in 1970 and sold 500,000 cop- 
ies, becoming the first children’s aloum 
to go gold. “Rubber Duckie,” written by 
Jeff Moss and sung by Jim Henson in 
the voice of Ernie, reached No. 16 on 
the Billboard Hot 100 for the week of 
September 26, 1970, one spot ahead of 
“(They Long to Be) Close to You” by 
the Carpenters. “Rubber Duckie” sold 
more than a million copies as a single. 
Sesame Street had been on the air for 
only 10 months, but, as Ernie might 
have sung, we were awfully fond of it. 
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Not only was the song “Rubber 
Duckie” a sensation, but Ernie’s actual 
rubber duckie changed the way rub- 
ber duckies were manufactured. “Ever 
since Ernie and Sesame Street, rubber 
ducks tend to have a much more uni- 
form shape and size,” a collector of rub- 
ber ducks told the Orlando Sentinel 
30 years later. “Ernie’s duck wasn’t the 
first rubber duck, but his duck pretty 
much set the standard for today’s ‘mod- 
ern rubber duck.” 

After only one season of Sesame 
Street—when as many as 36 percent of 
preschool-age children were watch- 
ing the show on any given weekday— 
the bar had been raised for children’s 
entertainment and quite possibly for 
entertainment in general. “The major 
and most important phenomenon 
about Sesame Street is that no com- 
mercial show will ever be quite the 
same,” stated a letter to the editor in 
the Los Angeles Times two weeks after 
the first episode aired. “Some network 
is going to realize that intelligence is 
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THE SHOW WAS 
INDISPUTABLY A 
COMEDY—FAST-PACED 
AND FULL OF NON 
SEQUITUR SEGUES. 


just conceivably commercial, which 
is so revolutionary it just might be 
un-American.” 

Though Sesame Street had few crit- 
ics, it did have some—such as when 
Boston University professor Frank 
Garfunkel lamented after that very first 
season that the show’s rote repetition 
of letters and numbers was presented 
in “the short, trigger-happy bursts 
of TV commercials.” Critics would 
go on to chide the show for catering 
to short attention spans with its fast 
pace and quick jumps, and for making 
kids enjoy school only when school 
is like Sesame Street. Years later New 


York University professor of media 
ecology Neil Postman would criticize 
Sesame Street for being structured 
like a television commercial. As Joan 
Ganz Cooney said in 1970, this struc- 
ture was intentional, and precisely the 
point: “We are not ashamed to admit 
that we have borrowed, lifted, and sto- 
len the commercial techniques used 
so successfully by Madison Avenue. 
We reasoned that if these techniques 
could sell cereals and toys to children, 
they certainly could be put to work to 
teach the same children basic [cogni- 
tive] skills.” 

Most viewers recognized these 
and the other virtues on display on 
Sesame Street. One writer praised 
Sesame Street for “having attractive 
adults of various skin colors and back- 
erounds taking part in all scenes.” 
That writer was Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
the world’s most famous pediatrician, 
whose Common Sense Book of Baby and 
Child Care sold 50 million copies in 
his lifetime. e 








SOME THINGS HAVE CHANGED 
over the five decades of Sesame 
Street, but Ernie, Bert, and 

Saal (MoM ale) ol-) meV rod(-M Qe) 0) oleltiK-¥ 
in the 1990s) have remained 
constants. Here: Music teacher 
sto) omm el: M =e oh’ Melatellat-|Ret-t15 
member Bob McGrath, read to 
Muppets in 1970. 
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MR. HOOPER PLAYED 

slap ball with neighborhood 
kids in 1970. Due in part to 
the insistence of producer 
Connell, the kids on Sesame 
Street in the early years were 
not professional actors, 
which brought lively off-script 
moments to the show. 
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Kermit the Frog in New York 


City in 1987. 





Ay »% 
THE KERMIT THAT BECAME ag te, 50: 
famous changed very little ety. 
from the original version, seen vn 
here in 1959, made out of an 
old coat of Henson’s mother’s. 
Opposite: Henson manipulated 
Rowlf the Dog in an interaction 
with singer Jimmy Dean. 
Henson and Rowlf appeared 
regularly on The Jimmy Dean 
Show between 1963 and 1966, 
during which time Henson and 
Frank Oz met. 
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ONE PERSON MORE THAN ANY OTHER 
gave Sesame Street its revolutionary 
felt-and-foam palette, its vaudevillian 
sense of humor and old-school show- 
biz sensibility, to say nothing of the vast 
majority of the show’s characters. Jim 
Henson was born in Mississippi in 1936. 
When he was in fifth grade, his fam- 
ily moved to Maryland, where he fell 
under the spell of a new medium, tele- 
vision. He was particularly bewitched 
by an early TV hit, Kukla, Fran, and 
Ollie, in which human performer 
Fran Allison ad-libbed with a cast of 
puppets. “Fran was a bridge character 
between the audience and the puppet 


characters,” Henson would later recall. 
The show “was my major influence in 
terms of puppetry.” 

In high school, Henson was already 
performing his own Saturday morning 
puppet show on TV. As a freshman at 
the University of Maryland in 1955, he 
had a twice-daily five-minute show 
called Sam and Friends on WRC-TV 
in Washington, D.C. Fellow Sam pup- 
peteer Jane Nebel would become 
Henson’s creative collaborator and 
wife. Also on the staff was Jerry Juhl, 
who would win two Emmys for his 
work as a writer on the first six seasons 
of Sesame Street, followed by five years 
as head writer on The Muppet Show. 
Among the puppet cast of Sam and 
Friends was a felt-and-foam amphib- 
ian named Kermit. His eyes were a 
Ping-Pong ball sliced in half. The rest 
of Kermit was cut from an old coat that 
once belonged to Henson’s mother, 
Betty. Had that coat been fuchsia or 
periwinkle or any other color or pat- 
tern, history would be very different. 
We might all be singing “It’s not easy 
bein’ plaid.” 


In the 1960s, another of Henson’s 
puppets—he called them Muppets, 
perhaps a mash-up of marionette and 
puppet—landed a regular weekly spot 
on The Jimmy Dean Show on ABC. 
Rowlf the Dog was originally created 
for a Purina Dog Chow commercial in 
Canada but crossed over to prime-time 
American network television. Many of 
Henson’s most iconic Muppets would 
have their origins in TV commercials, 
and Sesame Street itself would emulate 
the techniques of Madison Avenue. 

As performed by the bearded, soft- 
spoken Henson, Rowlf the Dog was 
an extroverted, piano-playing mixed 
breed. Starting in 1966, the Muppets 
began appearing on The Ed Sullivan 
Show. Among the viewers taking notice 
of Henson’s talent for appealing to both 
children and adults was future Sesame 
Street director Jon Stone, who had 
worked with Henson on previous proj- 
ects and had once been on the produc- 
tion staff of Captain Kangaroo. Stone 
would go on to write The Monster at 
the End of This Book, the all-time best- 
selling Sesame Street book, starring 





| 


“lovable, furry old Grover.” Joan Ganz 
Cooney had once attended a theatrical 
screening of commercials Henson had 
created. As she later told Michael Davis, 
the author of Street Gang: The Complete 


History of Sesame Street: “[I]| was on the | 


floor. I couldn't believe puppets could 
be so hip and funny.” 


N THAT FIRST SESAME SEASON OF 
1969, songwriter Jeff Moss posed 
the musical question “Who are 
the people in your neighbor- 
hood?” It would be used in 
decades to come to introduce children 
to their local postman and police offi- 
cer, but it applies as well to the Muppets, 


hundreds of whom have appeared in | 


the neighborhood over 50 years— 


countless sharks, sheep, spoons, and | 
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WHO ARE THE 
PEOPLE IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD? 

THEY MAY BE BIRDS, 
AMPHIBIANS, OR 
EVEN MONSTERS. 


monsters. A handful have become 





household names and faces. These | 


characters, as Bob McGrath sang so 
beautifully, “are the people in your 
neighborhood”—even if some of them 
are birds, amphibians, or monsters: 
Kermit is the jester-collared 
Everyfrog who was also Sesame Street’s 
on-the-scene TV reporter, frequently 











interrupting early episodes with an 
urgent “News Flash,” as when he inter- 
viewed a London frog in a London fog 
while wearing a London Fog rain- 
coat. Kermy became the show’s first 
breakout star and as such—as so often 


| happens in TV—he left to do his own 


program, The Muppet Show, which 
he in turn abandoned to make mov- 
ies, costarring with his on-again, 
off-again paramour, Miss Piggy. As a 
banjo-playing crooner, Kermit has had 
several hit songs, including “Rainbow 
Connection’ and “Bein’ Green,’ the lat- 
ter of which he memorably performed 
as a duet with Ray Charles. 

An 8'2" canary—or a kind of sen- 
tient feather boa—Big Bird evolved 
from a fire-breathing dragon named 
Delbert that Henson had created as 
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ABC’s Hollywood Palace variety 


of their creations appeared on 
show on March 19, 1966. 


of Oz, left, Henson, and writer 
Jerry Juhl and, opposite, two 


an advertising mascot for the LaChoy 
brand of Asian-inspired foods in the 
mid-1960s. For almost 50 years, Big 
Bird was voiced and inhabited by the 
5'10" Caroll Spinney, who operated the 
Bird’s mouth with his right hand raised 
high above his head. Big Bird quickly 
became a kind of secretary of state for 
Sesame Street, visiting the White House, 
and serving as a goodwill emissary on 
other TV shows, including Saturday 
Night Live. NASA had considered send- 
ing Big Bird into space on the shuttle 
Challenger in 1986, a civilian spot that 
eventually went to teacher Christa 
McAuliffe. The space shuttle exploded 
on takeoff and all seven crew members 
perished as Spinney watched and wept. 
Before he retired in 2018, at age 84, 
Spinney told CBS News of a five-year- 
old boy with cancer whose parents 
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asked Big Bird to call him. “So I called, 
they got a phone to his bed, and I said, 
‘Hello, Joey, this is me, Big Bird, and I’ve 
heard you’ve hada hard time, and I just 
thought I’d say hello? And he hung up. 
He said, “Big Bird called me. He’s my 
friend” And he smiled, and passed— 
right then. He died with a smile on 
his face.” 
Big Bird is one of a few historical 
figures—Muhammad Ali and Ronald 
Reagan among them—to have appeared 
on both the covers of Time (in 1970) and 
Sports Illustrated (in 1977). But perhaps 
his most prominent appearance outside 
Sesame Street occurred during the 2012 
presidential debates, when Republican 
candidate Mitt Romney expressed his 
affection for Big Bird while pledging 
to defund PBS. President Obama’s 
campaign responded sardonically ina 
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HENSON PREPARED TO 
perform as Kermit in 1978 
(opposite, top). Ray Charles, 
who appeared several times 

on Sesame Street, visited 
Kermit in the early 1970s 
(bottom). This page: Kermit 
mourned the unexpected death 
of Henson in 1990. 
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campaign ad: “Big... yellow...amenace 
toour economy... Mitt Romney knows 
it’s not Wall Street you have to worry 
about. It’s Sesame Street.” Days later, 
that Halloween saw a surge in popular- 
ity for Big Bird costumes, and the fol- 
lowing February, Big Bird visited First 
Lady Michelle Obama in the White 
House kitchen. In his fifth decade, Big 
Bird has essentially become synony- 
mous with Sesame Street. 

Big Bird’s very best friend is 
Mr. Snuffleupagus, who often goes by 
his surname alone—though he does 
have a first name: Aloysius. A kind of 
hirsute brown elephant, a woolly mam- 
moth with lush eyelashes, “Snuffy” was 
presumed by the adults on Sesame Street 
to be Big Bird’s imaginary friend. He 
always made himself scarce when the 
skeptical grown-ups showed up. But in 
a landmark episode, with a triumphant 
Big Bird looking on, Mr. Snuffleupagus 
finally appeared before the adult cast— 
as well as talk-show host Phil Donahue. 
(This was 1985 after all.) “From now 


on,’ Bob McGrath told Big Bird, “we'll 
believe you whenever you tell us 
something.” In 2014, on Good Morning 
America, host George Stephanopoulos 
spoke with Mr. Snuffleupagus, a sum- 
mit meeting of two beings whose sur- 
names are often mixed up. 

Big Bird has another large friend, 
Barkley, a shaggy mutt with a butter- 
scotch-swirl coat and eyes obscured by 
canine bangs. Like Mickey Mouse’s dog, 
Pluto, Barkley doesn’t speak, except in 
the way that pets are commanded to 
“speak”—and sit and roll over. Aside 
from Barkley, most Muppets behave 
like people, even the monsters, like... 

The gravel-voiced, googly-eyed 
glutton Cookie Monster. He has ante- 
diluvian table manners and an insa- 
tiable appetite for toll house treats, 
but, as he once unabashedly remarked 
in song, echoing Popeye the Sailor, “Me 
Am What Me Am.” Indeed, he has lived 
most of his on-camera life by a simple 
credo: “Me want cookie.” Naturally, 
Cookie initially came to life in the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 





Ad. FOYT WINGS A RECORD FOURTH INDY 





BIG BIRD IS A PERPETUAL 
six-year-old designed to help 
children feel good about asking 
questions and learning. He 
shared the June 6, 1977, Sports 
Illustrated cover (above) with 
Detroit Tigers pitcher Mark 
Fidrych, nicknamed “the Bird” 
for his floppy arms and gait. 
Below: The canary starred in 
1985’s Follow That Bird. 
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played the 8'2" character for — 

49 years until his retirement in 

2018. Spinney and alittle Big 

Bird (here, in 2016) hung out at 

Spinney’s home in Connecticut. 
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WRITTEN FOR 14 YEARS AS AN 
imaginary friend only Big Bird 
could see, Mr. Snuffleupagus 
(opposite, left) was introduced 
in 1985 as a real character 

out of concern that children 
wouldn’t be honest if they 
thought adults wouldn’t 
believe them. Below: Cookie 
Monster eats fruit and veggies, 
but his favorite treat begins 
withaC. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


| service of snack foods: His first itera- 


tions, prior to Sesame Street, were in 
Jim Henson—produced test commer- 
cials for three General Foods snack 
products (called Wheels, Crowns, and 
Flutes) and in an ad for a Frito-Lay chip 
called Munchos. 

And yet Cookie Monster has also 
advocated for fruits and vegetables 
since at least 1972. In the ’80s, dressed 
as the missing member of Run-DMC, 
Cookie rapped about “Healthy Foods,” 
asong he reprised 15 years later—while 
rocking blue braids—in a duet with hip- 
hop star Wyclef Jean. A 21st-century 
monster, Cookie starred in a commer- 
cial for the iPhone 6s (“Siri, set timer 
for 14 minutes”), impatiently waiting 
for cookies to bake, and eating a wooden 
spoon in the interim. As Cookie likes to 
say, “Oh-boy-oh-boy-oh-boy-oh-boy.” 

Bert and Ernie are best friends and 
nightcapped roommates who follow in 


| the timeless comic tradition of straight 


man—funny man duos like Laurel and 
Hardy, Abbott and Costello, and The 
Odd Couple’s Felix Unger and Oscar 
Madison. Bert, with his furrowed 
monobrow and stifling turtleneck, is 
pragmatic and frequently fed up. He 
was originally performed by Frank Oz. 
Ernie, first performed by Jim Henson, 
is a mischief-making rubber-duckie 
enthusiast with a dreaming, contem- 
plative side. (Henson and Oz would 
reprise this odd coupling as Kermit 
and Miss Piggy on The Muppet Show.) 
Together, Bert and Ernie are exem- 
plars of friendship and loyalty, sure, but 
they’re also a reminder that not every 
moment on Sesame Street has to be a 
teachable one. When Ernie removes 
Bert’s nose just before Bert sneezes, 
then replaces it on his friend’s left 
cheek or just above his unibrow, purely 
to torment him, the pair are ancient 
comedy performers—The Sunshine 


Boys in felt. 
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But Ernie and Bert also have a 
remarkable dramatic range. Some 
years after the Apollo space program, 
Ernie, contemplating travel to far-off 
places, sang the lovely “I Don’t Want to 
Live on the Moon”: “Though Id like to 
look down on the earth from above/I’d 
miss all the places and people I love.” 
The song was written by Jeff Moss, 
who also gave the world the Ernie 
standard “Rubber Duckie,” plus “The 
People in Your Neighborhood” and the 
immortal “I Love Trash,” which was a 
smash for... 

Oscar the Grouch, a trash-can- 
dwelling grump with a laissez-faire 
attitude to personal hygiene. Oscar 
was orange in the first season of 
Sesame Street, but soon became a vivid 
green. And while he has consorted on- 
screen with luminaries such as Denzel 
Washington and Danny DeVito, he usu- 
ally invites his visitors to “Get lost!” or 


“Scram!” What he really likes is gar- _ 


bage: “Anything dirty or dingy or dusty. 
Anything ragged or rotten or rusty,” as 
he has often sung in “I Love Trash.” 
Joining other luminaries, Oscar visited 
the East Room of the White House in 
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1978 to entertain children, including 
Amy Carter, the first daughter. In 1995, 
Sesame Street Research commissioned 
its own Muppet Study, a164-page report 
that discovered, among other things, 
that Oscar had the lowest approval rat- 
ing (50 percent) on the show, a finding 
that would warm the Grouch’s heart. 
(The highest approval rating was Big 
Bird’s 90 percent, raising the mind- 
bending prospect that 10 percent of 
respondents disapprove of Big Bird.) 

A version of the Muppet that would 
morph into Grover first appeared on 
The Ed Sullivan Show in 1967. In the 
early years of Sesame, Grover often 
appeared as a spaghetti-biceped 
waiter at Charlie’s restaurant, always 
serving the bald, blue, mustachioed 
bit player named Mr. Johnson, whom 
Grover addressed as “Sir.” Grover took 
a more casual, Hollywood approach 
with Kermit, who he called “froggy 
baby,” and even “froggy baby sweetie 
honey.” Grover likes to call himself 
“lovable, furry old Grover.” His caped- 
and-crash-helmeted alter ego is Super 
Grover, the brainchild of Sesame Street 
writer Jerry Juhl, who had been with 


















ay 10) ee) ed eh ae ee 
voice of Ernie to Frank Oz’s 
Bert. BFFs Bert and Ernie 
made their national TV debut 
in 1969 in This Way to Sesame 
Street, a preview on NBC, two 
days before Sesame Street’s 
premiere on PBS. 











OSCAR THE GROUCH AND 

his creator Spinney filmed 

an episode in 1970 when the 
famous trash dweller was 
orange. Oscar later explained 
date] malemee) (eo) motar-lale (mele) elesyin-y) 
occurred after a vacation to 
Swamp Mushy Muddy, where 
he was covered in mold. 





Henson since Sam and Friends. Super 
Grover is capable of flight but can 
never quite stick the landing. Grover 
and Super Grover are the closest 
Sesame Street ever comes to merging 
the Marvel and Muppet universes. 
His most recent incarnation is Super 
Grover 2.0, “a STEM-inspired super- 
hero” for modern academic times. 
Pointy-eared and monocled, with 
a widow’s peak and a fearsome set 
of fangs, Count von Count looks and 
sounds like a vampiric Bela Lugosi, 
replete with a diabolical laugh and 
an entourage of flying bats. A thun- 
der-and-lightning storm is his per- 
sonal weather system and a funereal 
pipe organ his perpetual soundtrack. 
But he’s no Count Dracula. “They call 





me the Count because I love count- 
ing things,” the Count explained—er— 
countless times, as performed by Jerry 
Nelson from 1972 until Nelson’s death 
in 2012. (Nelson was also the voice of 
Grover’s long-suffering restaurant 
patron, Mr. Johnson.) Count von Count 
is distantly related to Countess Dahling 
von Dahling, who in turn appears not- 
so-distantly related to Eva and Zsa Zsa 
Gabor. Count von Count’s catchphrase 
is really a catchlaugh, punctuating his 
numerous enumerations with a diabol- 
ical “Ah ah ah!” 

Prairie Dawn debuted in 1971. For 
the next two decades, she’d remain 
the only prominent girl Muppet. 
With her golden tresses and ging- 
ham dresses, Prairie is—in her own 
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GROVER (OPPOSITE, IN 2014) 
was created by Oz. Count von 
Count, above, who will count 
anything at any time and 
travels with his own thunder- 
and-lightning cloud, debuted 
in 1972. 


words—“just an ordinary little girl,” 
though she happens to play a mean 
blues piano when not hosting tea par- 
ties for Cookie Monster. She was joined 
in 1991 by Rosita, a bilingual girl mon- 
ster Muppet who plays the guitar and 
teaches Spanish to her friend Zoe, an 
orange monster who made her own 
debut in 1993, conceived as a less ste- 
reotypical girly girl than Prairie Dawn. 
And yet Zoe, who loves to dance, wears 
a pink tutu. Zoe and Prairie were both 
performed by Fran Brill, who retired 
from Sesame Street in 2014 after work- 
ing on the program for 44 years. It was 
Brill who named Prairie Dawn, after 
an obscure actress with a memorable 
name: Prairie Dorn. 

The Sesame Street gender gap nar- 
rowed again in 2006 with the introduc- 
tion of Abby Cadabby. Her persona as 
a pink fairy-princess-in-training drew 
early criticism for reinforcing gen- 
der stereotypes. But Abby is also part 





of a blended family—a younger step- 
brother named Rudy recently joined 
her family—and as her official biog- 
raphy reads: “She models problem- 
solving and out-of-the-box thinking.” 
Some of the most indelible Muppets 
over the years have been smaller play- 
ers in the Sesame universe. One is 
Telly Monster, the resident worrywart 
who began life as a television obses- 
sive—hence his name. The unctuous 
Guy Smiley was performed to perfec- 
tion by Jim Henson. Smiley was once 
described—by himself—as “America’s 
favorite game show host.” He emceed 
such daytime classics as “Mystery 
Mix-Up, the game show where people 
have to take a lot of mixed up things 
and put them in the right order.” Sesame 
Street has long had a genius for dead- 
on game-show parodies, including the 
poultry-intensive quiz show Are You 
Smarter Than an Egg Layer? hosted by 
a Jeff Foxworthy Muppet, and Family 
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Food, hosted by the real-life Family 
Feud host Richard Dawson. A Jeopardy! 
send-up occurred at a deli counter, 
when Alex Trebek read Telly Monster 
the specials of the day. “This lunchtime 
favorite comes between two slices of 
bread and is filled with crushed pea- 
nuts and smooshed strawberries,” said 
Trebek, to which Telly replied, “What 
is apeanut butter and jelly sandwich?” 

Among other members of the 
Muppet ensemble who have enthralled 
viewers in smaller roles are the volup- 
tuously eyebrowed Herry Monster; the 
four-horned, double-noggined Two- 
Headed Monster; and the redoubtable 
detective Sherlock Hemlock. Shouting 
his catchphrase “A la peanut but- 
ter sandwiches,” an inept magician 
called The Amazing Mumford is—by 
his own description—“the only magi- 
cian I know who can’t pull a rabbit out 
of a hat.” Even so, he earned his own 
Grover-bestowed nickname: Mumfy. 

These characters are ageless—and, 
crucially, agent-less—and thus have 
formed the longest-running ensem- 
ble on television. They can, as Scooter 
from The Muppet Show noted while 
copresenting at the Oscars in 1986, 
“continue to amuse generation after 
generation without growing older—or 
asking for a raise.” As the Muppets are 
never photographed in a lifeless state 
when not in use, they are always “on,” 
and thus forever alive. 


LAS, THE MUPPETS ARE 
not easily emulated. 
Reflecting on the massive 
success of her show after 
its first decade, when 
Sesame Street had a daily audience of 
9 million, most of them children aged 
one and a half to eight years, Cooney 





THE FIRST PROMINENT GIRL 
Muppet, Prairie Dawn (top) was 
introduced in 1971. Bilingual 
Rosita (bottom) speaks Spanish 
and joined the castin 1991. 
Abby Cadabby (opposite) 
joined the gang in 2006 and 
comes from a blended family. 
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conceded that the show’s triumph was 
the sign of a larger failure. That Sesame 
Street remained unrivaled on national 
TV was itself a problem. “I’m disap- 
pointed because I hoped that by now 
we'd have lots of competitors nipping 
at our heels,” she said, but among com- 
mercial networks there remained only 
Captain Kangaroo. “They say, ‘Well, 
Sesame Street is on the air. Why do we 
have to do anything else?” 

On its own, Sesame Street has 
improved the lives of American chil- 
dren, taking them on field trips to 
places they were unlikely to visit on 
their own, including the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. Don't Eat 
the Pictures aired as a one-hour special 
in 1983. In it, Cookie Monster admired 
a “pretty picture of lady with chocolate 
hair, vanilla dress, almond eyes, cheeks 
color of oatmeal cookie” and refrained 
from eating the priceless portrait. In 
this way, children learned about both 
art and museum etiquette. 

Sesame Street has also taken chil- 
dren abroad, beginning at a time when 
the show was not always embraced 
around the world. In 1973, the Soviet 
Union denounced Sesame Street as 
American propaganda, “veiled neo- 
colonialist imperialism” that was 
designed to sell the American sys- 
tem of values to the rest of the world. 
If true, it worked. Big Bird went to 
China only seven years after President 
Nixon did, traveling there with Bob 
Hope on a goodwill tour in 1979. “I 
avoided the Peking duck,” the Bird 
told a reporter. “I am not a canni- 
bal.” But otherwise, he liked China 
so much that he returned in 1983 for 
his own television special, Big Bird in 
China, replacing Nixon’s Ping-Pong 
diplomacy with the sing-song diplo- 
macy of Sesame Street, as in the musi- 
cal number “In China”: 

Ernie: “I hear they drink tea!” 

Cookie: “Me hear they eat shark!” 

Grover: “There’s one billion people!” 

Bert: “So where do you park?” 

In America, Sesame Street was 
watched by more than 90 percent of 
low-income households in four 
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| BREAKOUT STAR 
Eimo’s World 











With his falsetto voice and plentiful 
self-references, he felled the toddler faithful. 


HE BEGAN LIFE AS A LARGELY 
anonymous Sesame extra, 

a red Muppet background 
artist without a distinctive 
personality. It wasn’t until 

a young puppeteer named 
Kevin Clash picked him up 
and breathed life into him that 
Elmo emerged, in 1985, asa 
Sesame Street superstar, so 
beloved by children (to say 
nothing of marketers) that he 
would eventually get his own 
show within the show. 

A crayon-wielding three- 
year-old monster Muppet 
who refers to himself in the 
third person, Elmo Is a friend 
to Zoe, the caretaker of a stoic 
goldfish named Dorothy, and 
an occasional counselor to the 
bumbling Mr. Noodle and his 
sisters, Ms. Noodle and Miss 
Noodle, and brother, another 
Mr. Noodle. The Noodles are 
played by a rotating ensemble 
of skilled comic actors such 
as Michael Jeter and Kristin 
Chenoweth, in the tradition 
and wardrobe of silent-film 
comedians. 

When a vibrating plush toy 
called Tickle Me Elmo became 
the must-have Christmas 
present of 1996, some parents 
reportedly paid four figures 
for a $30 doll. Elmo scalpers 
haunted toy-store parking 
lots, and a Walmart employee 
in Canada was concussed 
and suffered a broken ribina 
Tickle Me Elmo stampede. By 
the end of ’96, manufacturer 
Tyco had sold out all 1 million 
of its Inventory in America 
and Elmo had become, in 
op-ed columns, a Black Friday 
totem of materialist culture, 
obscuring the true meaning of 
the holidays, or something. 

When he signed on 
to Sesame Street, Henson 
insisted on retaining the 


trademark rights to the 
characters he brought with 
him. He and the Children’s 
Television Workshop would 
split future licensing revenue 
from the innumerable hand 
puppets, plush toys, and 
other merchandise based on 
Muppets created for Sesame 
Street, which would feed the 
Jim Henson Company’s other 
productions. These would 
come to Include the TV show 
Fraggle Rock, the film The Dark 
Crystal, and the many Muppet 
movies. By 1997, Sesame Street 
toys alone had $350 million in 
annual sales, buoyed by the 
juggernaut of Tickle Me Elmo, 
and the nonprofit Children’s 
Television Workshop—it would 
be renamed the Sesame 
Workshop in 2000—used Its 
cut of the licensing revenue to 
produce more programming. 

Elmo alone had grown so 
popular that by 1998 he was 
hosting his own Sesame Street 
segment. It would eventually 
expand to a daily episode: 
The final 15 minutes of every 
Sesame Street were devoted 
to—cue the kazoos—Elmo’s 
World. It was a direct appeal 
to the youngest of Sesame’s 
viewers. This lovable red 
monster would do combat 
with another enormous TV 
celebrity for toddlers, the 
purple dinosaur Barney, ina 
Godzilla versus Mothra-like 
war for ratings supremacy. 

In the inevitable next 
step for Elmo, he made a 
big-budget film in 1999, 
The Adventures of Elmo in 
Grouchland, starring with 
Mandy Patinkin and Vanessa 
Williams. He dropped a 
greatest-hits CD, The Best of 
Elmo, and performer Kevin 
Clash—Elmo’s voice and 
animating spirit—became a 





star in his own right, as the 
subject of an award-winning 
documentary (Being Elmo: 

A Puppeteer’s Journey) and 
his own memoir (My Life as a 
Furry Red Monster). An African 
American boy whose welder 
father helped him build his 
first puppet stage, Clash 

put on shows for the kids in 
his mother’s home day-care 
program in Baltimore. From 
these roots, he “came to be 
the most popular educator 
and entertainer of children in 
the country,” in the words of 
Joan Ganz Cooney. 

Clash resigned from 
Sesame Street in 2012 amid 
allegations of inappropriate 
sexual relationships (which 
he denied and which Sesame 
Workshop deemed unfounded 
after an investigation). But the 
character he created—now 
performed by Ryan Dillon— 
has endured. Elmo’s place 
in the firmament remains 
secure, whether he’s touring in 
Sesame Street Live!, mobbed at 
the Sesame Place theme park 
in Langhorne, Pennsylvania, 
or video-chatting with children 
via the Elmo Calls smartphone 
app. In perhaps the ultimate 
confirmation of Elmo’s exalted 
pop-cultural status, he is one 
of the unauthorized costumed 
characters in Times Square— 
along with folks such as 
Mickey and Minnie Mouse— 
who pose for snapshots, for 
cash, with New York City 
tourists. In 2002, he became 
the first (and still only) 
nonhuman to testify before 
Congress, when he sought 
increased funding for music 
education in public schools. 
And while Elmo’s World came 
to an end in 2009, it returned 
in 2016 as a five-minute 
segment on Sesame Street. It 
remains Elmo’s world, and the 
rest of us just live in it. 


ELMO BEGAN LIFE AS ONE OF 
the background characters 
known as Anything Muppets. 
How he got his name is lost 
to history. Bottom: Mandy 
Patinkin played the villain in 
1999’s The Adventures of Elmo 
in Grouchland. 





BIG BIRD AND BARKLEY THE 
Dog appeared with six-year-old 
Ouyang Lien-Tze in the TV 
special Big Bird in China in 1983. 
Opposite: Elmo got dressed 

up to testify before Congress 

in 2002 to request $2 million 

in federal funding for music 
programs. 
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inner-city neighborhoods that were 
studied in New York, Washington, D.C., 
and Chicago in 1979. A year later the 
Children’s Television Workshop 
launched a new show called 
3-2-1-Contact. It had already begun 
publishing a monthly Sesame Street 
Magazine in 1970, and a year later cre- 
ated The Electric Company, which 
sought to teach reading and writing to 
a Slightly older audience. The Electric 
Company was a kind of weekday morn- 
ing Saturday Night Live, with regular 
sketch-like segments, often using 
sophisticated wordplay: the trench- 
coated cryptographer, a recurring char- 
acter, was called “Fargo North, 
Decoder.” The actor who played the 
groovy ’70s bibliophile Easy Reader 
(“Top to bottom, left to right, readin’ 
stuff is outta sight”) would gain a larger 
renown in his later film career. He was 
Morgan Freeman. 

In the Electric Company ensemble 
were other rising stars, such as Irene 
Cara (who would go on to greater 
fame with Fame), established stars 
(including Rita Moreno) and one very 
familiar face in Denise Nickerson, 
who had already secured a place in 





“| AVOIDED THE 
PEKING DUCK,” BIG 
BIRD SAID OF HIS 
VISIT TO CHINA. “I AM 
NOT A CANNIBAL.” 


movie history for her role as Violet 
Beauregarde in the 1971 film Willy 
Wonka and the Chocolate Factory. 
3-2-1 Contact was another live- 
action show that taught children 
about science and math through vari- 
ous adventures: A trip into the batter’s 
box against New York Mets pitcher 
Roy Lee Jackson, for instance, exam- 
ined the physics of a baseball in flight. 
But the new shows created by the 
creators of Sesame Street weren't exclu- 
sively for children. In the 1970s, Jim 
Henson shared an agent with a little- 
known comedy producer named Lorne 
Michaels and a few of the young per- 
formers in Michaels’s stable, includ- 
ing John Belushi and Dan Aykroyd. 
In 1975, at the start of Sesame’s seventh 
season, the Muppets were invited to do 


comedy for adults on a new late-night 
program on NBC called Saturday Night 
Live. Over the course of that otherwise 
historic first season, Muppet humor 
and SNL humor proved incompati- 
ble. As Frank Oz put it, “It just didn’t 
mesh.” The partnership lasted only 
that one season, culminating with 
a bunch of monsters in filing cabi- 
nets chatting with Lily Tomlin from 
Laugh-In, who says: “You know, I’ve 
been reading about your new show, 
The Muppet Show.” 

“Oh yeah,” says a monster. “They 
won't let us work on that. That’s fam- 
ily entertainment.” 

“Arent you family entertainment?” 
asks Tomlin, to which another monster 
replies: “Hell yes!” 

But Tomlin was right. Over the 
next five years, from 1976 to 1981, 
Henson, Oz, and company created 
their own sketch program, called The 
Muppet Show, a variety show in the 
tradition of The Jimmy Dean Show 
and The Ed Sullivan Show, programs 
on which the Muppets had gotten 
their big breaks. 

The Muppet Show was filmed in 
London and syndicated to stations 
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in the United States, with Kermit as 
ringmaster, and many of the Sesame 
Street performers in new roles: Frank 
Oz, familiar as Bert, now performed 
Fozzie Bear, Miss Piggy, Animal, and 
Sam the Eagle. Jerry Nelson, the voice 
of Count von Count, became Pigs in 
Space star Dr. Julius Strangepork, not 
to mention Sgt. Floyd Pepper, bassist 
for Dr. Teeth and the Electric Mayhem. 
As he had on Sesame Street, Jerry Juhl 
would write The Muppet Show. But 
whereas Sesame was a children’s show 
that parents also enjoyed, The Muppet 
Show was a grown-up’s show that chil- 
dren also enjoyed. 

With the significant exception 
of Kermit, there was little Muppet 
crossover between the two programs, 
though Bert from Sesame Street once 
danced with guest star Connie Stevens 
on The Muppet Show, and Big Bird sang 
a duet with Leslie Uggams, and several 
Muppets appeared at the end of one 


THE MARRIAGE 
OF KERMIT AND MISS 
PIGGY CONFIRMED 
THAT THE TWO 
FAMILIES WERE ONE. 


episode in the theater box ordinarily 
reserved for geriatric Muppet grumps 
Statler and Waldorf. 

And yet as the Muppet Show char- 
acters became stars in their own right, 
making The Muppet Movie in 1979 and 
kicking off a career on the big screen, 
their Sesame Street brethren were 
never forgotten. In The Muppets Take 
Manhattan (1984), at the wedding of 
Kermit and Miss Piggy, The Muppet 
Show Muppet guests sat on the right 
side of the aisle, and the Sesame Street 
Muppet guests—Bert, Ernie, Big Bird, 


Grover, Oscar, et al.—sat on the left. 
They were two families, now joined 
in connubial bliss. That it happened 
at the marriage of Kermit and Piggy— 
performed again by Henson and 
Oz—was confirmation that the two 
families, really, had been one family 
all along. 

Indeed, that famous wedding was 
reprised in real life in 2008, when 
Marty Robinson (who performed 
Snuffleupagus, Telly Monster, and 
Slimy the Worm on Sesame Street) 
married Annie Evans, a Sesame Street 
writer. The ceremony was held on the 
set of the show. The couple tied the 
knot on the stoop of 123 Sesame Street, 
inside Studio J of Kaufman Astoria 
Studios in Queens, New York, where 
the show is recorded. Since 1993, trav- 
eling directions to those studios have 
been the answer to the musical ques- 
tion: Can you tell me how to get to 
Sesame Street? e 
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HENSON AND FRANK OZ ' 
re-created their Bert-and-Ernie 

chemistry in the characters ; 
of Kermit and Miss Piggy on 

The Muppet Show (opposite). 

Muppets read scripts with an »* 
Tiakevec=Me)m aal-t/mretg=-1 elm ol-1al ale 
them in The Muppets Celebrate 
Jim Henson, which aired six 
months after Henson’s death 
in 1990. 
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death in May 1990. 
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ae AND OSCAR 
showed that it’s possible 

iced ol-Nelaulialehva-livemet-1s 
along. Oscar’s contrarian 
character was suggested by 
psychologists, who thought 
kids would relate to him. 
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LOVE IS LOVE IS 
LOVE IS LOVE... 








ON THE 41ST ANNIVERSARY OF THE PEARL 
Harbor attack—December 7, 1982— 
World War II veteran Will Lee died of 
a heart attack at the age of 74. As Sesame 
Street shopkeeper Mr. Hooper, in his 
signature bow tie and suspenders, Lee 
had won universal acclaim among 
preschoolers and their parents for his 
wisdom and compassion in and around 
Hooper’s Store on Sesame Street. Upon 
Lee’s death, the Associated Press noted, 
“Children would approach and ask, 
‘How did you get out of the television 
set? or whisper, ‘I love you.” 

Rather than recast his role with 
a new Mr. Hooper, Sesame Street’s 
producers decided to use Lee’s pass- 
ing as a milestone on the show. And 
so Mr. Hooper the character passed 
away, too. In an episode that aired on 


Thanksgiving Day of 1983, Big Bird | 
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| was excited to give Mr. Hooper a por- 


trait he had drawn of the shopkeeper. 
But Maria (Sonia Manzano) said gen- 
tly, “Big Bird, don’t you remember we 
told you? Mr. Hooper died. He’s dead.” 

Asastand-in for the children in the 
audience, Big Bird—a perpetual six- 
year-old—couldn’t comprehend the 
finality of death. “Oh yeah, I remem- 
ber,” he said. “Well, I’ll give it to him 
when he comes back.” 

Susan then embraced him and said, 
“Big Bird, when people die, they don’t 
come back.” 

“Ever?” Big Bird replied. 

“No, never.” 

In the first seasons of Sesame Street, 
real-world issues were largely confined 
to minor spats among children learning 
to take turns or cooperate. “It’s always 
sunny on Sesame Street, and that’s fine,” 
Bob McGrath said in a1970 interview in 
Parade. “But we sometimes talk about 
developing little conflicts. It’s unreal- 
istic for children never to have a situa- 
tion that needs to be worked out a bit.” 

Slowly over the years, Sesame Street 
introduced children to bigger social, 
physical, and economic complexities. 
In 1975, when he was only 18 months 
old, Jason Kingsley became the first 
child actor with Down syndrome to 
appear on Sesame Street, for which his 





THE DRAWING BIG BIRD MADE 
of Mr. Hooper (opposite) 
memorialized the character 
after Will Lee’s death in 1982. 
The Brooklyn-born Lee (here 
with Bert and Ernie) had been 
blacklisted for five years 
during the Communist scare 
of the 1950s and was happy to 
oF WAdal-Melcola-l am aloe ola tele l-ve pre] 
ec=val-le-iacelar-lmeliale(-m xem) al at=vots 
with young viewers. 
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mother, Emily, was a writer. Bob had 
a deaf girlfriend named Linda (played 
by deaf actress Linda Bove) who com- 
municated in sign language. In 2017, 
Elmo introduced his red-haired, autis- 
tic Muppet friend Julia, performed by 
Stacey Gordon, the mother of a son 
with autism. Though autism is more 


SS 


AFTER JULIA’S 
ARRIVAL, YET 
ANOTHER GROUP 
OF CHILDREN SAW 
THEMSELVES ON 
SESAME STREET. 





common in boys—an estimated 1in 42 
of whom are on the spectrum—Sesame 
Street created a female Muppet to 
stress that girls are affected by autism 
too. Julia appeared to ignore Big Bird 
when he introduced himself to her 
upon her program debut, leaving his 
handshake unrequited. Alan explained 
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that she has autism, and told Big Bird 
that “for Julia, it means that she might 
not answer you right away... and she 
may not do what you expect, like give 
you ahigh five.” Abby Cadabby quickly 
added, “And, she’s a lot of fun.” As 
had happened so many times before, 
another group of children now saw 
themselves on Sesame Street. 

Karli, introduced in 2019, is a green 
Muppet who happens to be in fos- 
ter care. The show has long portrayed 
children in all their diversity. In 2002, 
the South African iteration of the show, 
called Takalani Sesame, introduced 
a five-year-old girl Muppet named 
Kami who is HIV positive. It was a way 
to destigmatize HIV in a nation where 
it is an epidemic. In a 2006 DVD dis- 
tributed to American military families, 
Elmo spoke to children with a parent 
deploying overseas. 

Adoption, wheelchairs, breastfeed- 
ing—over time, the show portrayed 
it all. Perhaps nobody better embod- 
ied Sesame Street’s 1970s spirit than 
the real-life folk singer and Native 
American activist Buffy Sainte-Marie, 
who was a regular mom on the show, 


BISHOP DESMOND TUTU AND 
Oprah Winfrey, right, joined 
FANVAUE LG lilmelilew 4 auewicelin 
Takalani Sesame, the South 
African version of the show. 
Left, clockwise from top: Julia 
(at left), aMuppet with autism, 
WECM aitaereltrx-vemeyall(al-win 
2015; Karli (center) is in foster 
care; Jason Kingsley, a child 
with Down syndrome, taught 
kids about diversity. 
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along with her husband, Sheldon 
Wolfchild, and their infant son, Cody. 
She taught the Count how to count in 
Cree, and breastfed Cody while explain- 
ing it to Big Bird. 

Lily, a Muppet incarnation of a 
seven-year-old child, came to Sesame 
Street in 2011 in a PBS special on food 
insecurity. Lily was often hungry, but 
not in the way that Cookie Monster 
was. In 2018, in videos posted to 
Sesame’s digital platforms, Lily reap- 
peared as a homeless child, staying 
sometimes in a shelter and sometimes 





with friends. “We want homeless chil- 


dren to know that they are not alone | 


and home is more than a house or an 
apartment,’ said Sherrie Westin, presi- 
dent of global impact and philanthropy 
for Sesame Workshop. “Home is wher- 
ever the love lives.” 

It’s a message reiterated to every 


generation of Sesame Street view- 
ers, an audience that turns over every 
five years. In 2013, Alex, a young boy 
Muppet with a father in prison visited | 
Sesame Street, part of an online tool kit 
for parents called “Little Children, Big 





Challenges,” which tackles other diffi- 
cult topics, such as divorce. 

In 2005, Cookie Monster faced the 
growing childhood obesity crisis in 
America, and also a personal dilemma: 
“Me so hungry. What should me eat? 
Fruit or cookie?” After some contem- 
plation, he decided, “What me saying? 
Me Cookie Monster. Me eat cookie.” But 
a wise old Muppet persuaded him to 
try the fruit instead, with a blues song 
called “A Cookie Is a Sometime Food.” 
Cookie polished off a fruit spread 
before inhaling a cookie for dessert. 





An issue more serious than Cookie’s 
craving for treats was Oscar the 
Grouch’s crush on Maria, who none- 
theless married Luis, in 1988, in a cer- 
emony on a rooftop garden on Sesame 
Street. (“What a disgusting day this 
is gonna be,” Oscar groused shortly 
before the ceremony.) Elmo was the 
ring bearer, handing the wedding 
bands off to Mr. McGrath with the 
warning, “Don’t drop the rings, Bob.” 
The couple eventually had a baby 
named Gabi. All of these milestones 


| in human development featured on 
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Sesame Street—courtship, young love, 
marriage, birth—make the cast feel like 
family to the viewers, so much so that 
many in the audience thought (and still 
think) that Maria and Luis tied the knot 
in real life. They didn’t, though a real- 
life couple, as we’ve seen, would marry 
on the set 20 years later. 

Love—romantic and otherwise— 
is the constant theme of Sesame 
Street, which has always had improv- 
ing race relations as a primary focus. 
In 1993, when an anonymous caller 
to a pay phone said terrible things to 
Gina (Alison Bartlett) about her inter- 
racial friendship with Savion (Savion 
Glover), Telly Monster learned about 
racism and tolerance. “Just look at our 
block on Sesame Street,” said Gina. 
“There are brown people, there are 
pink people, not to mention every other 
color, right? There are monsters, there 
are penguins, there are grouches...” 

“And an eight-foot-tall yellow 
bird who is friends with everyone,” 
said Telly, summing up 50 years of the 
Sesame ethos. 

From early days, Sesame Street has 
featured children and adults of African, 
Latin, Asian, and Native American her- 
itage, living in harmony with one 
another and with their frog and vam- 
pire and oversize canary colleagues. 





| The show’s empathy for all of its view- 


ers was evident when Elmo and 
Whoopi Goldberg taught children 
about skin color, and Elmo said, 
“Elmo likes Whoopi’s skin and hair.” 
Indeed, the song “I Love My Hair” 
celebrated human hair in all its variety. 
When Rosita says the Spanish word 
of the day is gracias, children are learn- 
ing Spanish, manners, and a more 
global perspective. 

Even Mr. Hooper’s death would 
eventually reflect this multicultural- 
ism. Hooper’s Store has lived on, and 
since 1998, the proprietor has been Alan, 
played by Japanese American actor 
Alan Muraoka. On February 4, 2002, 
when Sesame Street returned for its 33rd 
season, the show obliquely addressed 
9/11 by depicting a grease fire in the 
kitchen of Hooper’s Store, smoke bil- 
lowing out as Maria and Elmo sat at the 
lunch counter, awaiting a grilled cheese 
sandwich from Alan. And while the fire 
was quickly doused by firefighters, the 
smoke and sirens terrified Elmo, who 
trembled behind Maria until members 
of the FDNY comforted him. They gave 
Elmo a tour of their station and let him 
sit in a fire truck. Eventually, Elmo 
returned to Hooper’s lunch counter, 
the hub of Sesame Street and locus of 
so many of the show’s lessons. e 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CHILDREN 

at the New York City home 

of Shirley Foster (seated in 

the background) watched 

the wedding of Sesame Street 
characters Maria and Luis in the 
1988 season finale. It was the 
first-ever wedding on the show. 





Lena Horne 








A who's who of entertainers, athletes, and other 
notables have found their way to Sesame Street. 
They're celebrities to adults, but for much of the 
audience it’s often: “Who’s that talking to Grover?” 


Destiny’s Child 
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Perry Como and 
‘“ Julie Andrews 
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Alicia Keys 
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_.#"1972, days after throwing for 
“six touchdowns ina 44-34 win 
over the Baltimore Colts. 











IN THE VERY FIRST SEASON OF SESAME 
Street, Jackie Robinson—who had bro- 
ken the color barrier in Major League 
Baseball 23 years earlier—appeared 
impeccably dressed in asuit and tie and 
gave a straight, somewhat stilted recita- 
tion of the alphabet. Less than a decade 
later, the comedian Richard Pryor, ina 
bucket hat and leisure suit, recited the 
same alphabet as a raucous nightclub 
act: “That’s a A... ain’t nobody inter- 
ested in D...and here come K, walkin’ 
in the place along with L...S come 
steppin’ up, right? T was meano—he 
didn’t take no U...” 

From staid to standout, Sesame 
Street has hosted every manner of 
performance in the last 50 years, 
and every manner of nonperformer, 
including consumer advocate Ralph 
Nader, author of Unsafe at Any 
Speed, who inspected the wheels on 
a little red wagon to make sure it was 
assembled correctly. 

Almost from day one, celebrities have 
clamored to make cameos on Sesame 
Street. They are an eclectic group of ath- 
letes and artists and musicians—not just 
Jackie Robinson but Smokey Robinson, 
Venus Williams and Robin Williams, 
James Earl Jones and Norah Jones. 

The Muppets have largely taken 
these famous faces in their stride, 
though the kindly stranger who offered 
Big Bird friendly advice one day in 
1981 left the canary starstruck and 
stammering. 

Big Bird: “Well thank you, uh, 
Mister, uh...” 

Stranger: “Rogers.” 

Big Bird: “Mister Rogers, okay. Bye, 
Mister Rogers...” 


Big Bird did a long, slow gaze into 
camera as the penny dropped. “Mister 
Rogers?! That was Mister Rogers! 
Oh my goodness! That was Mi—bye, 
Mister Rogers!” But Fred Rogers, star 
of public television’s other beloved 
children’s show, was already gone. 
As poignant screen farewells go, 
this one rivaled Rick and IIsa’s part- 
ing on the tarmac in Casablanca. 
Happily, the pair would meet again 
that year when Big Bird paid a visit to 
Mr. Rogers’ Neighborhood. 

If Fred Rogers was the show’s big- 
gest guest among preschool viewers, 
that isn’t to slight the other stars who 
stopped by. Sesame Street has seen 
more epic musical performances, 
in more genres, by more superstars, 
than Carnegie Hall. The early years 
were filled with straight, often inspi- 
rational musical numbers. The gospel 
queen and civil rights activist Mahalia 
Jackson had sung before the Reverend 
Martin Luther King Jr. delivered his “T 
have a dream” speech at the March on 
Washington in 1963. On Sesame Street, 
in 1970, two years before she died, 
Jackson sang “He’s Got the Whole 
World in His Hands.” Stevie Wonder 
did a legendary seven-minute version 
of “Superstition” on Sesame Street, 
after which Grover told him, in rather 
an understatement, “Boy, Stevie, you 
really play good!” When Paul Simon 
sat on a stoop and sang “Me and Julio 
Down by the Schoolyard” while 
strumming his acoustic guitar, a 
young girl clapped along infectiously 
beside him, freestyling her own back- 
ground vocals. 

Gradually, the songs on Sesame 
Street became overtly educational 
without losing—and more often gain- 
ing—street cred. Smokey Robinson 
did “U Really Got a Hold on Me’ while 
being clung to by an oversize pink foam 
letter U. (Another U would later guest 
with One Direction on “That’s What 
Makes U So Useful.”) When Sesame 
Street hosted Michael Jackson, he gave 
a book to Oscar, saying: “It’s really 
trash.” This would become a well- 
mined theme with Oscar and pop stars. 
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A 22-YEAR-OLD STEVIE WON . a 
jammed on Sesame Street in 
April 1973 in a nearly seven- 
minute version of “Superstition” 
late mexelarelecetczvo-Miileri(ot-|melllal(s 
with Grover. 
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Chance the Rapper would later tell the 
Grouch, “I’m just tired of people saying 
my music is trash.” 

The rapper and actor Ice Cube, with 
the tap of a magic wand, turned him- 
self into an actual ice cube. (“Thanks 
for all the astounding tricks, Mr. 
Cube,” Elmo told him.) Janelle Monae’s 
paean to patience and persistence— 
“The Power of Yet”—has been viewed 
nearly 45 million times on YouTube. 
And while Harry Styles, Macklemore, 
and Ed Sheeran have all played Sesame 
Street at the peak of their fame, none 
eclipsed the fame of the Muppets 
themselves. In 1979, on the 10th anni- 
versary of Sesame Street, Kermit the 
Frog filled in for Johnny Carson as 
guest host of The Tonight Show and 
alluded to his own white-hot celeb- 


THE GROUP 
“ONE DIRECTION” SANG 
THAT’S WHAT MAKES U 
SO USEFUL ON 
THE SHOW IN 2014. 


rity status. “Being at Disneyland was a 
real ego trip for me,” Kermit said in his 
monologue. “Mickey Mouse was wear- 
ing a Kermit the Frog wristwatch.” 

Kermit, channeling his inner 
George Carlin, read a list of words 
that “I couldn’t say on Sesame Street.” 
(Those words were titillate, curb- 
feeler, bustline, stimulate, cockatoo, 
and succotash.) He closed The Tonight 
Show alone on a stool in a spotlight to 
introduce “one little song I’ve sung a 
number of times from Sesame Street 
to The Muppet Show.” And then he 
did a stripped-down version of “Bein’ 
Green,” a triple-threat star performing 
a smash hit on late-night television’s 
biggest stage. 

Sesame Street has also exposed chil- 
dren to less popular musical genres 
than rock and pop and hip-hop. Itzhak 
Perlman performed a duet for vio- 
lin and tuba with Telly Monster on 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 
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BETTER HALVES | 
First 


Ladies 


WHEN ROSALYNN CARTER 
hosted a White House 
Christmas party for the 
children of diplomats in 1978, 
her husband, Jimmy, made 

a surprise visit. But even so, 
the brightest celebrity on 
hand was Big Bird. For their 
part, First Ladies have long 
made a point of getting to 
Sesame Street for a brush 
with superstardom. In all, 
five First Ladies have visited 
the Sesame Street set. Former 
First Lady Pat Nixon brought 
her grandchildren to visit 


Big Bird in his nest in 1981. 
Barbara Bush, in 1990, was 
the first First Lady to make an 
appearance. First Lady Hillary 
Clinton implored children 
(and Big Bird and Rosita) to 
eat their fruits and vegetables. 
Laura Bush, promoting literacy, 
read a book called (fittingly for 
the wife of George W.) Wubba 
Wubba Woo. And First Lady 
Michelle Obama ate a healthy 
breakfast, “the very first meal 
of the day,” at Hooper’s Store. 
“Ah ha ha,” said Grover. “The 
First Meal, for the First Lady.” 











MICHELLE OBAMA APPEARED 
during the 40th season in 
2009 to promote healthy 
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Hillary Clinton visited with 
«= ~~, Rosita and Big Bird in 1993; 
First Lady Laura Bush read 
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TENNIS STAR VENUS WILLIAMS 
played a game, minus the ball, 
with Elmo in 2004. United 
Nations secretary general Kofi 
Annan (above) brokered peace 
with a raucous group as they 
argued over who would sing 
date: l/elar-lel-is-velate p 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73 
Sesame’s 12th season. Isabel Leonard, 
mezzo-soprano at the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang an aria from The Barber 
of Seville in Italian. Cab Calloway, 
in white tux and tails, performed 
“Hi-De-Ho Man” backed by a Muppet 
horn section. 

The Sesame Street stage has also 
been given over to poets (Maya Angelou 
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CHILDREN HAVE BEEN 
AS APT TO SEEA 
ROCKET SCIENTIST AS 
A BROADWAY STAR. 





told Elmo, “I like mangoes quite a lot”) 
and diplomats (United Nations secre- 
tary general Kofi Annan talked vari- 
ous quarreling monsters into singing 
the alphabet as one) and even ballet 
dancers (Angel Corella of the American 
Ballet Theatre danced with every let- 
ter of the alphabet). This is an exceed- 
ingly rare platform in the 21st-century 
television landscape. Children over 
the years were as apt to see a rocket 
scientist (astronaut Soichi Noguchi, 
who made four appearances from the 
International Space Station) as they 






were a Broadway star (Hamilton creator 
Lin-Manuel Miranda, or Zero Mostel of 
Fiddler on the Roof ). 

And while preschoolers are unlikely 
to recognize any of these celebrities, 
their segments often include in-jokes 
for the parents, as when women’s bas- 
ketball star Rebecca Lobo played one- 
on-one against Big Bird, who wore 
a green number 33 jersey with BIRD 
on the back, a sly reference to former 
Boston Celtics star Larry Bird. When 
actress Susan Sarandon guested with 
a woolly Muppet ruminant, that 
Muppet’s name was Meryl Sheep, a play 
on words happily lost on most children. 

Among those children, the Muppets 
have always been the rock stars on 
Sesame Street, even when working 
beside literal rock stars. The rest of 
the world eventually recognized this 
as well. In 2004, Bono gave the com- 
mencement address at the University 
of Pennsylvania. The same week, about 
16 miles away at Villanova University, 
the commencement speaker was two 
Sesame Street stars, in the form of Caroll 
Spinney—yellow bird and green cur- 
mudgeon—who told the newly minted 
graduates: “In 30 years you may not 
remember who this guy is, but you will 
remember that Oscar the Grouch was 
your commencement speaker.’ @ 
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SESAME STREET CHARACTERS 
appeared on The Tonight Show 
with Jimmy Fallon in 2013 

Valem ol-lacelqral-rem idem dal-m Cole) 
eEWAlale Rel r-eieolelu mica ie 
The group sang the Sesame 
Street theme song. 
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SUPER GROVER, A CHARACTER 
created by Sesame Street 

writer and longtime Muppets 
collaborator Jerry Juhl, flew 


in the Macy’s Thanksgiving Day 
Parade in 2003. 








FOR MORE THAN TWO DECADES, THE 
closing credits of Sesame Street were 
accompanied by a jazz harmon- 
ica played by Toots Thielemans, the 
Belgian virtuoso of that humble instru- 
ment. The melancholy tones of Toots, 
and the “sponsorship” voice over— 
“Sesame Street was brought to you 
today by the letter G, and the letter N, 
and by the number 6”—signaled to mil- 
lions of children, reluctant to say good- 
bye, that it was time to turn off the TV 
and go outside to play. 

This separation anxiety was 
addressed in a 21st-century Sesame 
song: Chris Robinson (Chris Knowings) 
sang to Stinky, the Muppet stinkweed 
houseplant, “Let’s say goodbye with a 
smile / It’s just goodbye for a while / 
Then before you know / I'll be back to 
say hello.” 
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At some point, all children say 
goodbye to Sesame Street. But the part- 
ing—even if it lasts decades—is often 
only temporary, until those children 
become parents themselves. Fifty years 
on, some of the children who watched 
the first season of Sesame Street now 
watch it with their grandchildren. 

Sesame Street performers have been 
saying goodbye almost since they first 
said hello. Matt Robinson, who played 
the original Gordon, the first fig- 
ure to appear on the first episode of 
Sesame Street, retired from that role 
in 1972. For most of the next 40 years, 
the role was played by Roscoe Orman. 
Robinson died in 2002, having lived 
with Parkinson’s disease for 20 years. 
He had become better known in show 
business as a TV scriptwriter, creating 
scripts for Sanford and Son and Eight 
Is Enough and, most prominently, serv- 
ing as a staff writer and producer on 
The Cosby Show. His legacy lives on in 
his daughter, actress Holly Robinson 
Peete, who as a five-year-old shot a 
scene on the very first season of Sesame 
Street, muffing her line. Instead of say- 
ing, “Hi, Gordon,’ she said, “Hi, Daddy.” 
She returned for the 50th season for 
what was essentially a family reunion. 

When Sonia Manzano retired in 
2015, after 44 years on Sesame Street as 


ROSITA, ELMO, AND ACTOR 
Roscoe Orman (bottom left) 
attended Sesame Workshop’s 
Little Children, Big Challenges 
initiative in 2012. Sonia 
Manzano (here, in 2019), who 
played Maria until her 2015 
retirement, attended a 50th 
anniversary event for the show. 
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A KERMIT PUPPET WAS PART 
of a 2012 exhibit at the 
Smithsonian’s National 
Museum of American History. 
Opposite: Yoda (voiced by 
Frank Oz) and Luke Skywalker 
(Mark Hamill) in 1980’s 

The Empire Strikes Back. Oz 
operated the Jedi Master with 
three other puppeteers. 
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one of television’s first and most promi- 
nent Latina actors, the Washington Post 
called her “surely the most beloved 
person on TV.” 

Manzano’s other colleagues on the 
live-action Mount Rushmore of Sesame 
Street—Bob McGrath, Emilio Delgado, 
and Roscoe Orman—saw their roles 
reduced to rare cameos on the show, 
to the outrage of many of its older fans. 

Frank Oz, the voice of Bert and 
Grover and Cookie Monster, became 
a director whose film credits include 
Dirty Rotten Scoundrels and What 
About Bob? Even so, his most famous 
contribution to cinema is as a per- 
former, for Oz was the voice and pup- 
peteer of Yoda, the ancient green Jedi 
Master in five Star Wars movies. Like 
Cookie Monster, Yoda speaks with an 


SS a 


SOME CHILDREN 
WHO WATCHED 
THE SHOW’S FIRST 
SEASON NOW WATCH 
IT WITH THEIR 
GRANDCHILDREN. 





unorthodox syntax, though there is a 
world of difference between Yoda (“My 
own counsel will I keep”) and Cookie 
(“Me want cookie”). 

Joan Ganz Cooney was awarded 
the Presidential Medal of Freedom in 
1995 by President Bill Clinton. “These 
shows have helped teach a generation 
of children to count and to read and to 


think,” Clinton said. “They also teach 
us more about how we should live 
together. We all know that Grover and 
Kermit reinforce rather than under- 
mine the values we work so hard to 
teach our children, showing kids every 
day what it means to share, to respect 
differences, and to recognize that it’s 
not easy being green.” 

Down the street from the White 
House, a Kermit the Frog puppet is 
in the permanent collection of the 
Smithsonian’s National Museum of 
American History, along with itera- 
tions of Count von Count, Cookie 
Monster, Bert, Prairie Dawn, Ernie, 
Elmo, Grover, and Ernie’s rubber 
duckie, to say nothing of Bob McGrath’s 
sweater, Mr. Hooper’s shoes, and 
Oscar’s trash can. Each of these is an 
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icon of an iconic program, taking their 
place alongside Fonzie’s jacket and 
Archie Bunker’s armchair ina museum 
that has become, among other things, 
America’s pop-culture attic. 

Big Bird was awarded a star on the 
Hollywood Walk of Fame in 1994, at 
the same address as some incorporeal 
superstars: Snoopy and the Simpsons. 
Bird also appeared on a 33-cent U.S. 
postage stamp in 1999, and in 2019 is one 


SS 


IF SESAME STREET 
IS TIMELESS, 

IT 1S ALSO, ALWAYS, 
OF ITS TIME. 





of 16 Sesame Street Muppets on a series 
of first-class stamps that are part of the 
postal service line labeled “Forever.” 
Jim Henson would get his own 
posthumous stamp in 2005. Henson 
died on May 16, 1990, of a sudden and 
shocking untreated illness, strepto- 
coccal pneumonia. He was 53 and 
mourned around the world. His 
memorial service, at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in Manhattan, 
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| began with the organist playing the 


theme from Sesame Street. Oscar the 
Grouch was there, mourning Henson 
with Muppet Show stalwarts Gonzo 
and Fozzie. As Big Bird, Caroll Spinney 
sang the Kermit number “Beir” Green,” 
then looked toward the heavens and 
said, “Thank you, Kermit.” 

“He was our era’s Charlie Chaplin, 
Mae West, W.C. Fields, and Marx 
Brothers,” Joan Ganz Cooney said of 
Henson. “He took our breath away as a 
talent and provided laughter and love 
as a friend. Fortunately, for the chil- 
dren of the world, Jim Henson’s work 
will live on.” 

And it has. If Sesame Street is time- 
less, it is also, always, of its time. When 
Game of Thrones reached its peak of 
popularity, Sesame Street aired “Game 
of Chairs,” in which the residents of 
Jesteros—led by Grover Bluejoy— 
competed in a game of musical chairs. 
(“Sorry I’m late,” Grover said, “but it 
was really hard getting over that wall.”) 
Sesame Street has a long history of sly 
references to the zeitgeist. The show 
has been lampooning Donald Trump 
for decades. A cantankerous Muppet 
named Ronald Grump built Grump 
Tower, a high-rise trash-barrel “can- 
dominium” complex, in 1988. In 1994, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 


BIG BIRD RECEIVED HIS STAR 


on the Hollywood Walk of 
Fame (below) in 1994, 

eight years before Kermit. 
aati e) ol-1k-\-1e Mm larealeceliare mel ae) | 
Spinney, center, honored 
Henson at his 1990 memorial 
service in New York City. 
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CHRIS ROBINSON (CHRIS 
Knowings) and Big Bird, along 
with Telly Monster, Bert, Rosita, 
Ernie, Elmo, Prairie Dawn, 
Grover, Cookie Monster, 

lato WA\e) ohVa @t-rel-]e)o\¥Am-t-laal-te| 
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show moved to HBO. 
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the actor Joe Pesci played a pompous, 
pompadoured real-estate developer, 
also named Ronald Grump, who was 
interviewed by TV reporter Kathy Lee 
Kathy (played by Julia Louis-Dreyfus). 
And an orange-haired Muppet grouch 
named Donald Grump, who owns 
more trash than anyone, told Elmo, 
“You’re fired!” in a 2005 parody of 
The Apprentice. When the show now 
wants to teach children about “shar- 
ing things,” they do a spot-on par- 
ody of Stranger Things, the hit series 
on Netflix. 

Since his historic trips to China, Big 
Bird has continued his cultural diplo- 
macy, even attempting to broker peace 
between the Red Sox and the Yankees 
in 2019, when he said to Boston man- 
ager Alex Cora and New York man- 
ager Aaron Boone about their teams’ 


SS 


COOKIE MONSTER 
IS A SOCIAL MEDIA 
SENSATION, GIVING NEW 
MEANING TO THE 
PHRASE “THIS WEBSITE 
USES COOKIES.” 





age-old rivalry: “Wouldn't it be wicked 
coolif you fuhgeddaboudit and be kind 
and respect each other?” It’s a lesson 
baseball has not always been quick to 
embrace. Former Philadelphia Phillies 
first baseman John Kruk, not a fan of 
mascots in baseball, once suggested 
“shoot[ing] anything that looks like it 
escaped from Sesame Street.” And yet 
there was Cookie Monster, in the sum- 
mer of 2019, embracing the Chicago 
Cubs mascot, Clark, at Wrigley Field; 
singing “Take Me Out to the Ballgame” 
during the seventh-inning stretch; and 
shouting to the cheering throng, “C is 
for Cubbies!” Cookie Monster shared 
the entire experience with his 400,000 
Twitter followers, for the modern 
monster is a social media sensation, 
giving new meaning to the phrase 
“This website uses cookies.” 
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The Music 


of Sesame 
Street 








Vocal reveries—Ernie with his 
duckie, Kermit bein’ green, Oscar loving 
trash—and smashing guest 
numbers have kept the show in tune. 


GIVEN LIFE BY JIM HENSON, 


given voices by writer Jerry Juhl, 


animated by Caroll Spinney 
and others, the Muppets—on 
top of everything else—were 
provided original songs to sing 
by Grammy-winning lyricists 
and composers. Sesame Street 


was a kind of Brill Building in 
which songwriters churned 
out hit after hit for years. 
Among the creative giants on 
Sesame Street was Its musical 
director, Joe Raposo, who 
wrote the opening theme 
song and would later compose 


SESAME STREET PALS GATHERED 
around a piano, left. Clockwise 
from below: Oscar sang about 
his favorite topic in “I Love 


Trash”; Norah Jones taught 
about the letter Y in 2004; 
Ernie sang to his famous 
rubber duckie. 





many other hits, including 
“Winners,” a 1973 standard for 
Frank Sinatra—who would also 
record Raposo’s “Bein’ Green.” 

Ray Charles too recorded 
“Green,” as did Van Morrison, 
Tony Bennett, Diana Ross, the 
cast of Glee, and many others, 
none of whom were green like 
the original performer, Kermit 
the Frog. But the music of 
Sesame Street has often been 
transcendent: written for 
children and Muppets, but loved 
and performed and listened to 
by everyone regardless of their 
age or the color of their fabric. 

Raposo’s “Sing,” written 
for Sesame Street, was later 
recorded by the Carpenters, 
a single that went to No. 3 
in 1973. Barbra Streisand 
recorded it too, though Raposo 
found his greatest artistic 
expression in the voices of 
Kermit and Cookie Monster, for 
whom he wrote the immortal 
“C Is for Cookie.” 

Raposo composed the 
soundtrack to many of 
Sesame’s early filmed pieces, 


often music to accompany 
animal footage. For what is a 
rhino with a bird on tts back 
unless it has a soundtrack? 
“Joe so often wrote the music 
just the night before, at the last 
possible moment,” Jim Henson 
recalled of the man who wrote 
more than 1,000 songs for 
Sesame Street alone. “He was 
so facile... he could sit down 
and put a song together very 
quickly and then make it look 
like he spent the last month 
working very hard on it, which 
is what [he’d] tell you.” 

Songwriter Jeff Moss 
conceived such all-time 
Sesame smashes as “Rubber 
Duckie,” “The People in Your 
Neighborhood,” and “I Love 
Trash,” and also remade a 
Muppet character called 
Boggle Eyes into something 
more memorable: Cookie 
Monster. He was an author of 
such books as Bob and Jack: A 
Boy and His Yak and an Oscar 
nominee in 1985 for Best 
Original Score for The Muppets 
Take Manhattan. 


Sesame’s third original staff 
songwriter was Christopher 
Cerf, like Raposo an alumnus 
of Harvard, and also an alum of 
the satirical magazine National 
Lampoon, as hinted at in songs 
Cerf wrote for Sesame. “Barn in 
the USA,” by Bruce Stringbean 
& the S Street Band, could make 
children and parents smile. 
The same could be said for “(| 
Can’t Get No) Cooperation,” by 
Mick Swagger and the Sesame 
Street Cobble Stones. Cerf 
and his father, Bennett Cerf— 
cofounder of publishing giant 
Random House—had previous 
experience in lyrical mischief, 
having worked with Dr. Seuss, 
whose editor was Christopher’s 
mother, Phyllis. 

When Sesame released 
Cerf’s “Letter B,” by a mop- 
topped group of Muppet 
beetles—an alphabetical 
homage to “Let It Be”— 
Northern Songs, which then 
owned the Beatles’ publishing 
rights, sued Sesame Street’s 
record company. The suit 
alleged that “Letter B” and 





another parody, “Hey Food,” 
were “derivative works of the 
Lennon/McCartney creations,” 
and entitled Northern Songs 
to aseven-figure payout. (The 
two parties reportedly settled 
for $50, which Christopher Cerf 
paid for out of his own pocket.) 
The Muppets have always 
held their own in the musical 
parody department. Who can 
forget Cookie Monster, ina 
snowstorm, belting out his 
take on “Makin’ Whoopee”: 
“Another season, another 
reason, for eatin’ cookie.” But 
it is especially thrilling to see 
flesh-and-blood artists alter 
their own hits for Sesame 
Street, as when R.E.M. remade 
“Shiny Happy People” into 
the equally infectious “Shiny 
Happy Monsters.” When Norah 
Jones’s friend—the letter of 
the day—didn’t show up on 
set, Jones performed a soulful, 
melancholy version of one of 
her hits: “Don’t Know Why (Y 
Didn’t Come).” It was proof once 
more, as if any were needed, 
that every Muppet is a muse. 


AFGHAN CHILDREN MET ZARI, 
a six-year-old Muppet who is 
a role model for girls (here, 
with puppeteer Mansoora 
Shirzad). Zari debuted in 2016 
on Baghch-e-Simsim, 
Afghanistan’s version of 
Sesame Street. Bottom, from 
left: Samson relaxed ina 
hammock on Germany’s 
Sesamstrasse; the cast sings 
on Indonesia’s Jalan Sesama. 
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The Sesame Workshop has pro- 
duced other programs in the 21st cen- 
tury, including the animated shows 
Pinky Dinky Doo and Esme & Roy. But 
it has never strayed from its educa- 
tional mission nor forgotten its 
responsibility to the urban poor. A 2015 
study by economists Melissa Kearney 
of the University of Maryland and 
Phillip Levine of Wellesley College 
found that children who watched 
Sesame Street—particularly boys, 
African Americans, and children liv- 
ing in economically disadvantaged 
areas—were more likely to be on track 
academically. In this way, Sesame Street 
achieved results similar to Head Start, 
the federal government’s program for 
low-income preschool students. 

The show has adapted to the iPhone 
age—most of its viewers now watch 
Sesame Street on a streaming service or 
on demand, often ona tablet or asmart- 
phone. In the United States, Sesame 
Street now airs on HBO in a30-minute 
format, as well as on PBS. The show’s 
worldwide audience totals 150 mil- 
lion. There are 150 versions of Sesame 
Street airing in 70 languages world- 
wide. It’s Sesamstrasse in Germany, 
Sesame Square in Nigeria, Galli Galli 
Sim Sim in India, 5, Rue Sésame in 
France, Shalom Sesame in Israel, and 
Vila Sésamo in Brazil, where Big Bird 
is known as Garibaldo. 

In the States, the Sesame Street 
set was given a redesign in 2015. The 
streetscape, while still familiar, has a 
more contemporary look, replete with 
rooftop garden. Big Bird’s nest was ren- 
ovated. Oscar’s trash can was moved. 
The Grouch sometimes appears now 
in recycling and compost bins. Cookie 
Monster was given his own apartment 
above Hooper’s Store, which itself was 
modernized. As the Sesame Workshop 
explained, “In today’s world where 
changes are fast and frequent, a sense 
of place and belonging is more impor- 
tant to kids than ever.” 

But then Sesame Street has always 
been an ongoing act of urban renewal, 
and will continue to be as it enters 
its second half century. A live-action 


Sesame Street movie musical is set for 
release in June 2021. It features Anne 
Hathaway—having won an Oscar, she 
will soon star with one. 

The TV show that Sesame Street 
aspired to emulate, Laugh-In, went off 
the air in 1973. Its stars came to admire 
Sesame just as the creators of Sesame 
Street had admired them. “If you are 
like me, you totally invest in that real- 
ity, that suspension of disbelief that 
they are real little creations,” Laugh-In 
star Lily Tomlin said on the show’s 
35th anniversary. “That’s my inclina- 
tion anyway. It’s just playful, innocence, 
sweetness, goodness, foolishness, and 
silliness all wrapped up together.” 

Residents of Huber Heights, Ohio, 
have for years told pizza deliverymen 
how to get to Sesame Street, for it has 
long been a real address in that Dayton 
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suburb. In 1974, a seven-year-old boy 
named Michael Firenze moved into 
the only house on a brand-new block 
in Ithaca, New York, and suggested 
that the powers that be in town name 
his road Sesame Street. And so they 
did, because what child wouldn't want 
to live on Sesame Street? 

The former Teletape Studios build- 
ing at 2248 Broadway in New York City, 
where the historic first years of Sesame 
Street were recorded, now houses a 
Starbucks and a Staples. Of course it 
does. To celebrate the show’s 50th anni- 
versary year, however, New York City 
affixed the intersection of 63rd and 
Broadway—near the Sesame Workshop 
offices—with a permanent new sign. 
And now acorner of Manhattan—a 
sunny, cloud-swept corner, where the 
air is sweet—will forever be called 
Sesame Street. @ 
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BIG BIRD AND HIS FRIENDS 


were on hand May 1, 2019, 
when Sesame Street got 

an official street signin 
New York City in honor ofthe | 
show’s 50th anniversary. 
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A Man and His Frog 








It might give one pause to see Jim Henson and Kermit the Frog frozen—or, rather, 
bronzed—in midconversation in this statue at the University of Maryland. Frog’s 
voice and Henson's voice, after all, were always one and the same. Yet in Muppetland 
this is a happy suspension of disbelief. The statue is among the campus’s most 
photo-op-able sites. And anyway, almost from the moment that Henson, as a Maryland 
undergraduate in the [95Qs, created him out of an old turquoise coat, Kermit took 
on and continues to have, even now, beyond Henson’s, a life of his own. 





